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U.S.  AGRICULTURA.L  EXPORT  SHARES  BY  REGIONS  AND  STATES, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1963-64 


by 

Robert  L.  Tontz  and  Alex  D.  Angelidis  1/ 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  farm  products,  accounting 
for  one- fifth  of  all  agricultural  commodities  entering  free  world  trade.   Ex- 
ports of  U.S.  agricultural  products  in  fiscal  year  1963-64  were  valued  at  a 
record  $6,076  million.   In  recent  years,  agriculture  has  accounted  for  over 
one- fourth  of  total  U.S.  exports. 

The  achievement  of  high  U.S.  agricultural  export  levels   the  past  few  years  has 
come  about  through  the  development  of  export  programs  by  people  in  agriculture, 
trade,  and  Government,  and  from  increased  purchasing  power  in  other  countries. 
These  exports  have  contributed  significantly  to  reducing  the  serious  balance- 
of-payments  problems  confronting  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  fiscal  year  1963-64,  the  agricultural  export  market  took  the  output  of  80 
million  U.S.  harvested  acres  --  1  acre  out  of  every  4  harvested.   On  a  value 
basis,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  were  equivalent  to  16  percent  of  total  cash 
receipts  from  U.S.  farm  marketings. 

The  export  market  in  fiscal  year  1963-64  provided  an  outlet  for  three- fourths 
of  U.S.  wheat  production;  two- thirds  of  the  rice  and  nonfat  dry  milk;  half  of 
the  dry  edible  peas;  over  two- fifths  of  the  tallow,  soybeans,  and  hops;  about 
a  third  of  the  cotton,  rye,  prunes,  and  dried  whole  milk;  around  a  fourth  of 
the  lard  and  tobacco;  and  one-fifth  of  the  raisins,  dry  edible  beans,  cottonseed, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley. 

Every  important  U.S.  farming  region  and  State  has  a  significant  stake  in  the 
export  market  for  agricultural  products. 

This  article  presents  the  results  of  a  study  which  indicates  the  magnitude  and 
significance  of  this  stake  among  the  regions  and  States.   The  study  includes 
an  analysis  of  the  national  agricultural  export  situation;  a  discussion  of  the 
institutional  and  economic  background  of  national,  regional,  and   State  foreign 
trade;  a  review  of  the  methodology  used  in  deriving  the  regional  and  State 
agricultural  export  shares;  a  discussion  and  listing  of  the  regional  and  State 
export  shares;  and  a  summary  by  regions  and  States  of  the  number  of  farm  workers 
whose  jobs  are  attributable  to  agricultural  exports. 


1/   Chief  and  International  Economist,  respectively.  Trade  Statistics  and 
Analysis  Branch,  Development  and  Trade  Analysis  Division,  Economic  Research 
Service . 
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National  Export  Situation 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  reached  an  alltime  high  of  $6,076  million  in  fiscal 
year  1963-64,  up  20  percent  from  the  $5,078  million  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year.   Principal  increases  occurred  in  wheat  and  flour,  cotton,  feed  grains, 
soybeans,  rice,  tobacco,  tallow,  lard,  dairy  products,  poultry  products,  and 
meat.   Small  declines  took  place  for  fruits  and  vegetable  oils. 

A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  the  $1  billion  gain  in  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  1963-64.   They  included  U.S.  market  development  efforts  abroad,  the 
unfavorable  wheat  harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Europe,  the  economic 
advancement  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  trade  liberalization,  expanding 
population  and  improving  diets,  competitive  pricing,  better  quality  of  U.S. 
exports,  and  improved  service  to  exporters.   Inflationary  trends  in  Western 
Europe  also  encouraged  countries  there  to  increase  imports  as  a  way  to  combat 
inflation. 

Sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars,  through  which  most  U.S. 
farm  products  are  distributed,  receive  top  priority  in  the  national  agricultural 
export  expansion  program.   Dollar  exports  rose  to  a  record  high  of  almost 
$4,500  million  in  1963-64  and  accounted  for  approximately  three- fourths  of  the 
$6,076  million  total.   Dollar  sales  exceeded  the  previous  record  of  $3,600 
million  in  1962-63  by  nearly  $1  billion  and  accounted  for  practically  all  of  the 
gain  in  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  1963-64.   Most  gains  in  dollar  sales 
in  1963-64  were  brought  about  by  larger  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  feed  grains, 
soybeans,  animal  products,  rye,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

Exports  under  Government  programs  --  often  referred  to  as  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  --  facilitate  exports  to  friendly  but  dollar- short  countries.   Exports 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  program  were  estimated  at  around  $1,600  million  in 
1963-64,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.   Substantial  quantities  of  wheat 
and  flour,  rice,  vegetable  oils,  and   dairy  products  continued  to  move  to  the 
developing  countries  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program.   Food  for  Peace  exports 
accounted  for  26  percent  of  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  compared  with  30 
percent  in  the  previous  year. 

As  a  result  of  its  abundant  farm  production,  the  United  States  is  able  to  offer 
a  wide  range  of  agricultural  products  on  the  world  market.   But  domestic  prices 
in  some  instances  are  higher  than  prices  of  competing  foreign  products,  especially 
for  certain  price-supported  commodities.   Then  the  Government  may  assist  both 
commercial  sales  for  dollars  and  Food  for  Peace  shipments  making  export  pay- 
ments in  cash  or  in  kind  or  by  selling  Government- owned  stocks  below  domestic 
market  prices. 

Of  the  $6,076  million  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  1963-64,  an  estimated 
$2,300  million  benefited  from  export  payment  assistance:   $1,400  million  as 
sales  for  dollars  and  $900  million  moving  under  Government- financed  programs. 
This  export  assistance,  in  the  form  of  export  payments  and  sales  below  domestic 
market  prices,  is  estimated  at  about  $800  million  in  1963-64.   The  latter 
amount  is  not  included  in  the  value  of  agricultural  exports.   It  was  about  one- 
third  above  that  of  other  recent  years,  due  mainly  to  larger  sales  of  wheat  and 
flour  and  cotton. 
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Institutional  and  Economic  Background  of  National,  Regional,  and 

State  Foreign  Trade 

The  States  of  the  United  States  today  enjoy  the  economic  advantages  that  accrue 
from  a  "common  market."   A  brief  review  of  the  developments  contributing  to 
the  origin  and  growth  of  this  historic  American  phenomenon  will  provide  the 
background  for  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  regional  and  State  agricultural 
export  shares. 

During  the  Colonial  era  of  more  than  one  and  one-half  centuries  preceding  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776,  American  foreign  trade  was  identified  and 
reported  for  the  more  important  trading  Colonies.   Following  the  American 
Revolution,  when  the  13  original  States  were  loosely  joined  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  trade  barriers  were  erected  by  the  States  against  each  other, 
much  as  nations  erect  them  against  each  other  today.   These  trade  barriers 
severely  disrupted  commerce  between  the  States  and  threatened  their  economic 
development.   To  remedy  the  situation,  the  States  held  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  consider  ways  to  eliminate  trade  barriers.   From  this  effort 
there  emerged  in  1788  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  "to  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States..."  (Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  par.  3).   The  States  also 
constitutionally  agreed  to  limit  their  own  powers  by  accepting  the  provision 
that  "No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or 
Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws..."  (Art.  I,  Sec.  10,  par.  2). 

The  replacement  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the  Constitution  represented 
a  major  step  in  setting  up  a  free- trade  area  for  the  former  sovereign  States. 
In  effect,  a  common  market  of  the  United  States  was  inaugurated. 

Although  imposts  or  duties  on  trade  between  States  were  eliminated,  trade 
impediments  occasionally  have  arisen.   States  have  used  their  tax  and  police 
powers  to  control  trade  as  they  have  judged  necessary,  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  morals  as  well  as  the  property  of  their  citizens. 

The  regulation  of  trade  by  means  of  uniform  laws  and  regulations  prescribing 
the  conditions  under  which  trade  can  be  carried  on  legally  may  help  traders 
and  encourage  trade  development.   Most  laws  regulating  trade  are  of  the 
facilitating  type.   The  regulatory  function,  however,  has  also  been  used  widely 
for  restrictive  purposes,  l^l 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  laws  tending  to  facilitate 
trade  and  laws  tending  to  restrict  trade.   In  many  instances,  no  precise  line 
separates  the  two.  As  a  result,  a  particular  type  of  regulation  "must  be 
weighed  in  the  balances  of  a  large  composite  of  social  value  considerations."  3/ 


_2/  D.B.  DeLoach,  "Barriers  to  Trade  Between  States,"  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
1954,  page  290. 

_3/  J.S.  Hillman  and  J.D.  Rowell,  A  Summary  of  Laws  Relating  to  the  Interstate 
Movement  of  Agricultural  Products  in  the  Eleven  Western  States  (Tucson:   Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station),  Report  No.  109,  May  1952,  p.  1 
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The  actions  in  some  States  and  municipal  councils  may  well  be  taken  to  measure, 
counterbalance,  or  defeat   trade  practices  which,  if  left  unchecked,  could  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  marketing  process  and  conditions  of  enterprise.   Conse- 
quently, care  must  always  be  taken  to  differentiate  measures  necessary  to 
protect  the  health,  safety,  and  morals  of  the  public  from  those  which  use 
governmental  sanction  to  protect  the  entrepreneurial  inefficiency,  to  prevent 
growth  through  innovation,  and  to  favor  undesirable  monopolistic  practices.  4/ 

State  controls,  and  on  occasion  those  of  subdivisions  of  States,  have  included 
regulation  of  motortrucks  and  merchant  truckers;  regulation  of  the  marketing 
of  dairy  products  and  eggs;  margarine  taxes;  fruit,  vegetable,  nursery  stock  and 
field  crop  regulations;  grading,  labeling,  and  standardization  measures;  and 
plant  and  animal  quarantines. 

Despite  the  many  types  of  trade  controls  used  by  the  States  since  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  interstate  trade  barriers  have  been  reduced.   These  reductions 
have  permitted  freer  interstate  trade  and  thereby  provided  the  opportunity  for 
other  unifying  developments  to  take  place.   The  joining  together  of  all  parts 
of  the  nation  with  a  rail  network  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
let  many  commodities  reach  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  nation  at 
prices  people  could  afford  to  pay.   This  mass  market  has  since  grown  further 
with  the  improvement  of  transportation  and  communication  and  has  enabled  the 
development  of  specialized  areas  of  agricultural  production. 

Without  a  major  market  outlet,  easily  and  freely  accessible,  the  great  intensely 
specialized  citrus-growing  areas  of  Florida,  California,  and  Arizona  --  to 
mention  a  single  example  --  could  not  have  developed,  and  consumers  in  large 
urban  areas  would  not  enjoy  ample  supplies  of  oranges  and  grapefruit.   Even 
potatoes,  raised  almost  everywhere,  are  heavily  concentrated,  often  in 
specialized  areas  in  a  few  States.   Without  a  national  market,  the  Corn  Belt, 
the  Wheat  Belt,  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  the  great  cattle  ranges  of  the  West  would 
not  have  developed,  although  a  readily  available  foreign  market  contributed  to 
their  growth. 

It  is  evident  that  specialization  within  the  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  comparative  advantage  5/  has  increased  the  common  stake  of  the 
regions  and  States  in  the  foreign  market  by  permitting  increased  national 
production  on  a  more  efficient  basis.   It  is  also  apparent  how  closely  both  the 
prosperity  of  American  agriculture  and  the  well-being  of  the  American  urban 
population  are  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  nationwide  market,  made 
possible  by  relatively  free  trade  among  the  States. 


_4/  Ibid.  ,  p  .  1 . 

_5/  When  a  given  nation  (State)  enjoys  a  productive  advantage  over  another 
nation  (State)  or  nations  (States),  not  only  in  one  commodity  but  in  several 
commodities  or  in  all  commodities,  its  producers  will  concentrate  on  the 
production  of  those  goods  and  services  in  which  it  has  the  greatest  "comparative 
advantage"  or  in  which,  comparatively,  it  has  the  least  disadvantage. 
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Methodology  for  Deriving  Regional  and  State  Export  Shares 

Identifying  and  reporting  agricultural  exports  --  in  contrast  to  domestic  out- 
put --  of  each  of  the  regions  and  States  by  specific  commodities  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  determine.   An  indication,  however,  of  the  common  stake 
of  each  region  and  State  in  the  foreign  agricultural  export  market  can  be 
derived.   A  review  of  the  methodology  used  to  derive  the  common  stake  or  share 
will  show  the  premises  on  which  the  export  shares  are  based,  the  procedure  used 
in  their  derivation,  and  the  interpretative  qualifications  that  need  to  be 
remembered  for  their  proper  use. 

Commodity  Groupings 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trade  share  study  for  1963-64,  the  U.S.  agricultural 
export  list  of  371  items  in  the  Census  Bureau  classification  of  export  com- 
modities was  reviewed  and  reduced  to  18  major  commodities  and/or  commodity 
groupings,  as  shown  in  table  2,   These  groupings  accounted  for  approximately 
90  percent  of  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  year  1963-64.   The 
remainder  was  assigned  to  a  group  consisting  of  all  "Other"  agricultural  com- 
modities.  Available  production  and  sales  data  by  States  for  1963,  as  compiled 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  then  also  reviewed,  with  a  view 
towards  achieving  commodity  comparability,  that  is,  the  closest  approximation 
of  crop  and  livestock  production  and  sales  data  to  the  export  commodities  or 
commodity  groupings  used  in  the  study. 

Allocation  by  Production 

The  resultant  similarity  in  commodity  classification  of  many  of  the  18  export 
commodities  or  commodity  groups  like  wheat,  wheat  flour,  rice,  cotton,  soybeans, 
flaxseed,  soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  tobacco  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
production  statistics  facilitated  the  distribution  of  their  exports  among  the 
States.   Each  of  the  above  commodities  was  distributed  among  the  States 
according  to  production.   Wheat  and  tobacco  were  allocated  by  specific  classes 
of  wheat  and  individual  types  of  tobacco,   since  detailed  production  information 
was  available. 

It  was  not  possible  to  match  production  data  to  export  data  for  protein  meal, 
dairy  products,  meats,  hides  and  skins,  poultry  products,  and  the  lard  and 
tallow  group.   These  groupings  of  processed  commodities  cannot,  for  example, 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  basic  agricultural  commodities  without  making  certain 
arbitrary  and  limiting  assumptions.   In  the  absence  of  production  data  for 
all  protein  meal,  exports  of  protein  meal  were  allocated  among  the  States 
according  to  production  of  soybean  and  cottonseed  cake  and  meal.   Soybean  cake 
and  meal  and  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  production  were  aggregated  and  export 
shares  were  assigned  in  terms  of  the  aggregate.   Similarly,  dried  whole  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  condensed  milk,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  creamery  butter  production 
were  aggregated  and  export  shares  were  apportioned  to  each  State  to  derive 
exports  of  dairy  products  among  the  States.   Cattle,  calf,  and  hog  slaughter 
were  used  in  apportioning  meat  exports,   Likev^7ise,  cattle  and  calf  slaughter 
served  to  apportion  hides  and  skins,  and  hog  and  cattle  slaughter  formed  the 
basis  for  determining  lard  and  tallow  exports.   The  distribution  of  poultrv  ex- 
ports among  the  States  was  accomplished  by  relating  them  to  aggregate  com-nercial 
broiler  and  turkey  production. 


Allocation  by  Sales 

Three  commodity  groups  of  exports  were  distributed  among  the  States,  according 
to  sales  information  instead  of  production:   Feed  grains,  fruits  and  nuts, 
and  vegetables.   The  use  of  production  data  in  allocating  feed  grain  exports 
would  have  included  in  the  allocation  factor  feed  grains  that  were  actually 
retained  for  use  on  the  farm.   The  use  of  sales  data  eliminated  this  problem. 
Exports  of  each  of  the  feed  grains  (corn, grain  sorghums,  barley,  and  oats) 
were  apportioned  according  to  sales  of  each  grain,  and  then  the  apportioned 
exports  of  the  four  grains  were  aggregated  to  arrive  at  allocated  overall 
feed  grain  exports.   Sales  data  were  also  used  to  allocate  exports  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  but  for  a  different  reason.   Sales  data  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
served  to  avoid  the  compilation  of  production  data  for  the  many  fruit  and 
vegetable  items  on  the  export  list.   Sales  data  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
correlate  highly  v/ith  production  data,  and  the  time  saved  warranted  any 
insignificant  loss  in  precision. 

Statistical  Formula 

Export  shares  for  individual  commodities  (some  of  which  were  combined  into 
commodity  groups)  were  calculated  according  to  the  following  formula: 

X  =  a(^)  where 
c 

X  =  export  share  in  dollars; 

a  =  value  of  each  commodity  or  commodity  group  exported  in  fiscal  year  1963-64; 

b  =  quantity  of  each  commodity  produced  or  value  of  each  commodity  or  commodity 
group  sold  in  a  State  in  1963; 

c  =  quantity  of  each  commodity  produced  or  value  of  each  commodity  or  commodity 
group  sold  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  1963  (compiled  from  1963  national  and 
State  agricultural  data  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service). 

To  illustrate,  soybean  exports  in  fiscal  year  1963-64  were  $515.7  million;  let 
this   be  a  in  the  formula.   Minnesota  produced  about  58,236,000  bushels  in 
1963  and  the  U.S.  production  was  about  701,465,000  bushels;  let  this  be  b  and  c, 
respectively,  in  the  formula. 

Thus:   X  =  a(^)  =  515.7  (_58,2||)  =42.8 
c  701,465 

As  shown  in  table  2,  the  share  of  Minnesota  in  soybean  exports  was  $42.8  mil- 
lion.  Use  of  this  formula  was  modified  in  the  apportionment  of  wheat  by 
classes,  tobacco  by  types,  and  feed  grains  by  kinds  of  grain. 

After  exports  of  the  18  major  commodities  or  commodity  groupings  were  apportioned, 
they  were  aggregated   to  produce  regional  and  State  subtotals .    The  distribution 
of  these  subtotals  for  the  individual  States  and  regions  was  used  as  a  basis 
for  allocating  among  the  States  the  exports  of  com-nodities  not  falling  into 
any  of  the  18  groups.   This  "Other"  (19th)  State-by-State  allocation  was  added 
to  the  18-group  subtotal,  and  the  final  total  was  determined. 
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The  regional  totals,  as  summarized  in  this  study,  include  the  9  regions  used 
in  presenting  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  agricultural  data  and  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  compilations  of  cash  receipts  data.   They  are  thus  recognized 
groupings  of  agricultural  areas  in  the  nation.   The  totals  for  the  individual 
regions  represent  simply  the  States  included  in  those  regions. 

Government  Program  and  Commercial  Exports 

In  apportioning  the  exports  of  major  commodity  groups  among  the  States,  total 
exports  and  exports  under  Government- financed  programs  were  considered  separate- 
ly.  The  ratio  of  program  exports  to  total  exports  for  individual  commodity 
groups  was  retained  in  the  State-by-State  allocation;  in  effect,  the  relative 
importance  of  Government  programs  in  the  national  export  figures  was  assumed 
to  be  the  same  for  specific  commodities  for  the  individual  States.   Subtracting 
program  exports  from  total  exports  yielded  the  data  for  commercial  sales  for 
dollars . 

Processed  and  Unprocessed  Commodities 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  listed  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  export 
commodity  classification  include  mainly  unprocessed  agricultural  commodities. 
But  they  also  include  some  processed  agricultural  products.   The  Census  classi- 
fication shows  the  basic  contribution  of  farmer  producers  as  well  as  the 
growing  contribution  of  other  workers  involved  in  processing  and  distributing 
farm  products.   Almost  three-fourths  of  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in 
fiscal  year  1963-64  consisted  of  unprocessed  commodities.   The  principal 
unprocessed  commodities  were  wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  tobacco,  and  soybeans. 
The  processed  items  included  animal  products,  processed  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  other  products  such  as  flour  and  vegetable  oils.   Although  no  information 
is  available  on  the  degree  of  correlation  of  unprocessed  and  processed  agricul- 
tural exports  by  States,  generally  the  States  with  the  largest  output  of  un- 
processed commodities  also  led  in  the  output  of  processed  products.   This 
condition,  for  example,  characterized  soybean  production  and  soybean  oil  out- 
put, wheat  and  flour  output,  and  milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  production  by  States. 

Price  and  Valuation 

The  world  export  price,  the  official  basis  for  the  valuation  of  U.S.  exports,  is 
used  in  this  study  rather  than  the  domestic  price  to  more  accurately  reflect 
the  regional  and  State  stakes  in  the  nation's  export  market. 

The  export  value  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  is  the  value  at  the  port  of 
exportation  and  is  based  on  the  selling  price  (or  cost  if  not  sold)  and  in- 
cludes inland  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  to  the  port.   The  country 
of  destination  is  the  country  of  ultimate  destination  or  the  place  where  the 
commodities  are  to  be  consumed,  further  processed,  or  manufactured,   \7hen  the 
shipper  does  not  know  the  ultimate  destination,  the  shipments  are  credited  to 
the  last  country,  as  known  to  him  at  time  of  shipment  from  the  United  States, 
to  which  the  commodities  are  to  be  shipped  in  their  present  form.   Except  for 
Canada,  export  shipments  valued  at  $100-$499  are  included  on  the  basis  of 
sampling  estimates;  Canadian  shipments  valued  at  $100-$1,999  are  sampled. 
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For  U.S.  commodities  that  do  not  receive  export  payment  assistance,  the  price 
f.a.s.  (freight  alongside  ship)  at  U.S.  ports  is  generally  higher  than  an 
interior  domestic  price  for  a  market  closer  to  the  area  of  production,  by 
approximately  the  cost  of  moving  the  commodity  to  the  U.S.  port,  including 
freight,  insurance,  and  handling  charges. 

Commodities  for  which  domestic  market  prices  are  maintained  above  world  prices 
by  means  of  price  supports  may  receive  export  payments  or  may  be  sold  from 
Government- owned  stocks  at  less  than  domestic  market  prices.   Such  payments 
or  "payment  equivalents"  are  designed  to  make  export  prices  of  U.S.  commodities 
competitive  with  foreign-produced  commodities  by  bridging  the  gap  between  higher 
domestic  prices  and  lower  foreign  prices.   For  such  commodities,  the  amount  of 
the  export  payment  may  partially,  wholly,  or  more  than  offset  the  cost  of 
moving  the  commodity  to  the  U.S.  port,  thus  bringing  export  prices  closer  to, 
equal  to,  or  less  than  the  domestic  price  at  interior  points. 

Customs  District  Data  as  a  Measure 


In  determining  a  State's  share  of  national  exports  of  a  commodity,  U.S.  Customs 
District  statistics  are  sometimes  used.   l^Hiile  such  statistics  measure  the 
quantity  and  value  of  commodities  moving  through  a  State  destined  to  enter 
foreign  trade,  they  do  not  always  accurately  measure  the  quantity  and  value  of 
commodities  by  State  of  origin  prior  to  entering  foreign  trade. 

Customs  District  data  in  some  instances  credit  a  State  with  more  than  its  proper 
share  of  exports  according  to  State  of  origin.   Coastal  location  facilities  in 
a  given  State  may  be  used  to  handle  a  larger  quantity  and  value  of  agricultural 
commodities  that  enter  foreign  trade  than  those  in  an  interior  State.   Some 
or  much  of  the  contribution  of  an  interior  State  may  enter  foreign  trade 
channels  by  rail,  truck,  or  barge  and   not  be  credited  to  the  interior  Customs 
District  as  entering  foreign  trade  but  instead  be  credited  to  a  coastal  Customs 
District  and,  therefore,  coastal  State.   As  a  result,  shipments  leaving  coastal  or 
lake  ports  may  be  made  up  of  commodities  originating  in  interior  States  as  well  as 
in  coastal  or  lake  States.   U.S.  Customs  District  statistics  for  coastal 
States  do  not  accurately  show  the  quantity  or  value  of  a  State's  contribution 
to  foreign  trade  inasmuch  as  the  Customs  District  statistics  often  represent 
and  reflect  foreign  export  outlets  for  a  geographic  area  that  is  much  larger 
than  a  given  coastal  State  or  Customs  District. 

On  the  other  hand.  Customs  District  trade  statistics  for  a  coastal  State  may 
in  some  cases  show  a  lower  value  of  agricultural  products   shipped  through  its 
ports  than  what  might  be  properly  attributed  to  the  State's  foreign  trade 
contribution.   In  such  a  case  a  significant  part  of  the  State's  foreign  trade 
contribution  would  be  shipped  out  by  rail  and  truck  and  be  credited  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  other  Customs  Districts. 

Export  Shares  by  Regions  and  States 

The  export  share  values  as  presented  in  the  study  should  be  regarded  as  re- 
flecting the  common  share  of  national  agricultural  exports  that  might  be 
attributed  to  each  of  the  regions  and  States  principally  from  the  point  of  view 
of  producer  contribution.   They  do  not  represent  results  of  actual  measurement 
of  agricultural  exports  by  regions  and  States.   The  export  shares  of  agricultural 
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commodities  and  commodity  groups  for  each  of  the  regions  and  States  are  sum- 
marized for  exports  under  Government- financed  export  programs  and  commercial 
sales  for  dollars. 

Excluding  export  payment  assistance,  the  agricultural  export  market  was  worth 
$6,076  million  to  Americans  in  fiscal  year  1963-64.   If  export  payment  assis- 
tance to  exporters  were  included,  the  export  market  would  be  valued  at  $800 
million  more.   The  regional  and  State  export  shares  in  this  report  exclude 
the  export  payment  assistance. 

Three  of  the  9  U.S.  regions  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  nation's  $6,076 
million  export  total.   They  were  the  West  North  Central,  East  North  Central, 
and  West  South  Central.   These  3  regions  include  16  States:   Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

The  relative  rank  of  each  of  the  regions  in  commercial  exports  for  dollars  and 
exports  under  Government  programs  by  commodities  and  commodity  groupings  is 
presented  in  figure  1. 

States  with  the  largest  share  of  agricultural  commodity  exports  in  1963-64 
were  Illinois  ($504.2  million),  Texas  ($483.8  million),  California  ($420.6  mil- 
lion), Kansas  ($336.8  million),  Iowa  ($330.7  million),  and  North  Carolina 
($321.4  million).   Other  important  agricultural  exporters  were  Indiana  ($250.9 
million),  Minnesota  ($221.5  million),  Ohio  ($201.4  million),  Nebraska  ($205.2 
million),  and  Arkansas  ($207.0  million).   In  addition,  many  other  States  also 
had  a  large  share  of  the  agricultural  export  market,  especially  for  certain 
commodities . 

Value  estimates  of  the  regional  and  State  export  shares  by  commodities  and  com- 
modity groupings  and  type  of  export  for  fiscal  year  1963-64  are  summarized  in 
table  2. 

West  North  Central  Region 

Agricultural  exports  attributable  to  the  West  North  Central  Region  totaled 
$1,558  million,  including  $1,069  million  of  commercial  shipments  and  $489  mil- 
lion of  shipments  under  Government- financed  export  programs.   Kansas  and  Iowa 
were  the  leading  States,  followed  by  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Missouri, 
and  South  Dakota.   Kansas  furnished  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  feed  grains.   Iowa 
supplied  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  soybean  oil,  lard  and  tallow,  meats,  and 
protein  meal.   Minnesota  was  a  supplier  of  feed  grains,  soybeans,  dairy  products, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour.   Nebraska's  principal  contributions  were  wheat  and  feed 
grains.   This  was  true  also  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.   Important 
products  from  Missouri  entering  the  export  market  were  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains. 

Altogether,  the  West  North  Central  Region  supplied  26  percent  of  the  nation's 
agricultural  exports  in  1963-64.   It  furnished  95  percent  of  the  flaxseed; 
about  40  percent  of  the  lard  and  tallow,  wheat,  feed  grains,  meats,  and  wheat 
flour;  37  percent  of  the  soybeans;  31  percent  of  the  hides  and  skins;  24  percent 
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of  the  dairy  products;  23  percent  of  the  soybean  oil;  19  percent  of  the 
protein  meal;  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  poultry  products,  vegetables 
and  preparations,  cotton,  and  other  commodities. 

East  North  Central  Region 

Agricultural  exports  attributable  to  the  East  North  Central  Region  amounted 
to  $1,150  million  in  1963-64,  including  $853  million  of  commercial  sales  and 
$297  million  of  exports  under  Government  programs.   Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio  dominated  the  region's  exports,  followed  by  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois,  the  nation's  leading  exporter,  contributed  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
soybean  oil,  wheat,  and  protein  meal.   Indiana's  and  Ohio's  main  export 
commodities  were  feed  grains,  wheat  and  soybeans.   Michigan  was  important  for 
its  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables.   Wisconsin  was  noted 
for  its  dairy  products. 

Agricultural  exports  attributable  to  the  East  North  Central  Region  amounted  to 
19  percent  of  the  nation's  agricultural  exports.   The  region  furnished  45 
percent  of  the  soybean  oil;  41  percent  of  the  soybeans;  35  percent  of  the 
protein  meal;  34  percent  of  the  feed  grains;  30  percent  of  the  dairy  products; 
about  20  percent  of  the  lard  and  tallow,  meats,  hides  and  skins,  and  wheat; 
16  percent  of  the  wheat  flour;  13  percent  of  the  vegetables  and  preparations; 
and  less  than  5  percent  of  the  fruits  and  nuts,  poultry  products,  and  tobacco. 

West  South  Central  Region 

Exports  attributable  to  the  West  South  Central  Region  were  valued  at  $924  mil- 
lion in  1963-64,  including  $673  million  of  commercial  exports  and  $251  million 
of  Government  program  shipments.   Texas  was  by  far  the  leading  State,  followed 
by  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.   Texas,  with  its  export  share  of  $484 
million,  ranked  second  to  Illinois  as  the  nation's  chief  export  supplier.   The 
principal  export  commodity  from  Texas  was  cotton,  followed  by  feed  grains,  rice, 
wheat,  and  cottonseed  oil.   Arkansas  furnished  cotton,  rice,  and  soybeans. 
Oklahoma  contributed  wheat  and  cotton.   Louisiana's  main  commodities  were 
rice  and  cotton. 

Agricultural  exports  attributable  to  the  West  South  Central  Region  accounted 
for  15  percent  of  the  nation's   export  total.   The  region  stands  out  as  the 
principal  supplier  of  rice  for  export,  contributing  76  percent.   It  furnished 
46  percent  of  the  cotton;  43  percent  of  the  cottonseed  oil;  18  percent  of  the 
poultry  products;  about  10  percent  of  the  wheat,  protein  meal,  hides  and  skins, 
feed  grains,  and  wheat  flour;  8  percent  of  the  soybeans,  and  less  than  7  percent 
of  the  meats,  lard  and  tallow,  vegetables  and  preparations,  soybean  oil,  flax- 
seed, and  fruits. 

Other  Regions 

Regions  other  than  those  discussed  above  accounted  for  40  percent  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  in  1963-64.   In  order  of  importance,  these  regions  were 
South  Atlantic  (12  percent  of  agricultural  exports).  Pacific  (10  percent). 
East  South  Central  (6  percent),  Mountain  (6  percent).  Middle  Atlantic  (3  per- 
cent), and  New  England  (less  than  1  percent).   The  residual  of  2  percent  is 
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accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  State  production  and  sales  informa- 
tion used  to  apportion  the  exports  did  not  identify  every  State  by  name,  and 
hence  several  commodities  could  not  be  completely  allocated  among  the  States. 

The  South  Atlantic  Region,  with  its  exports  valued  at  $746  million,  was  the 
source  of   86  percent  of  the  nation's  tobacco  exports,  39  percent  of  the 
poultry  products,  26  percent  of  the  fruits  and  nuts,  14  percent   of  the  vege- 
tables and  preparations,  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  cotton,  cottonseed 
oil,  meats,  lard  and  tallow,  soybeans,  hides  and  skins,  feed  grains,  protein 
meal,  and  wheat. 

The  Pacific  Region,  with  its  export  value  of  $637  million,  provided  54  percent 
of  the  fruits  and  nuts,  34  percent  of  the  vegetables  and  preparations,  21  per- 
cent of  the  rice,  13  percent  of  the  cottonseed  oil,  11  percent  of  the  cotton 
and  hides  and  skins,  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  wheat  flour,  dairy 
products,  meats,  poultry  products,  lard  and  tallow,  feed  grains,  wheat  flour, 
protein  meal,  and  wheat. 

The  East  South  Central  Region,  with  an  export  share  of  $394  million,  supplied 
24  percent  of  the  nation's  exports  of  cotton,  23  percent  of  the  cottonseed  oil, 
15  percent  of  the  poultry  products,  12  percent  of  the  protein  meal,  10  percent 
of  the  tobacco  and  soybean  oil,  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  dairy  products, 
soybeans,  meats  and  products,  hides  and  skins,  lard  and  tallow,  rice,  feed 
grains,  wheat,  fruits,  and  vegetables  and  preparations. 

The  Mountain  Region,  with  an  export  share  of  $372  million,  provided  15  percent 
of  the  wheat,  14  percent  of  the  vegetables  and  preparations,  and  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  hides  and  skins,  lard  and  tallow, 
meats,  feed  grains,  wheat  flour,  dairy  products,  protein  meal,  and  poultry 
products. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  Region,  with  exports  of  $170  million,  provided  11  percent 
of  the  nation's  exports  of  wheat  flour,  dairy  products,  and  hides  and  skins, 
10  percent  of  the  vegetables  and  preparations,  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
fruits  and  nuts,  meats  and  products,  lard  and  tallow,  poultry  products,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains. 

Farm  Workers  _§/ 

A  useful  and  convenient  manpower  indicator  of  the  meaning  of  regional  and 
State  export  share  values  is  the  number  of  farm  workers  who  produce  for  the 
agricultural  export  market.   Although  workers  on  farms  are  the  major  producers 
of  agricultural  products  for  the  export  market,  many  other  workers  also  produce 
for  the  foreign  market,  including  those  who  contribute  to  processing,  shipping, 
and  storing  farm  exports. 

On  a  regional  basis,  farm  workers  whose  employment  was  attributable  to  produc- 
tion of  farm  products  in  1963  which  were  exported  in  fiscal  year  1963-64  ranged 


_6/  A  review  of  the  procedure  used  to  derive  the  number  of  farm  workers  whose 
employment  is  attributable  to  the  export  market  is  presented  at  the  end  of 
table  3  . 
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from  7  percent  of  total  farm  workers  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  to  16  percent  or  more  for  the  South  Atlantic,  West  South  Central,  and 
East  South  Central  regions  (table  3). 

Leading  States  in  which  the  largest  proportions  of  farm  workers  were  dependent 
on  the  farm  export  market  for  their  employment  were  Georgia,  Montana,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  North  Dakota.   In 
these  States,  approximately  one-fifth  or  more  of  total  farmworkers  produced 
for  the  agricultural  export  market. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  year  1963-64  accounted  for  the  output  of 
an  estimated  870,000  farmworkers  --  13  percent  of  the  nation's  6,518,000. 

Conclusion 

The  nation  today  needs  to  negotiate  with  all  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
implement  U.S.  trade  policy  so  that  it  will  lead  to  expansion  rather  than 
restriction  of  agricultural  trade. 

A  policy  of  trade  expansion  helps  the  States  increase  their  own  trade  and 
economic  growth.   It  enables  them  to  specialize  in  goods  they  are  most  capable 
of  producing.   This  capability  is  determined  through  competition  among  producers. 
Through  such  competition,  American  producers  are  encouraged  to  improve  methods 
of  production,  reduce  costs,  and  market  their  products  more  efficiently.   Under 
such  an  arrangement  the  United  States  exchanges  what  it  produces  more  efficiently 
for  that  which  other  nations  produce  at  less  cost.   This  principle  also  has 
been  followed  in  practice  by  the  States  as  a  nation  and  between  the  States  as 
a  free  market  to  their  mutual  economic  gain. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  policy  of  trade  restriction  leads  to  less  trade.   After 
the  First  World  War,  for  example,  U.S.  tariffs  were  raised  with  the  passage  of 
the  Emergency  Tariff  Act  of  1921,  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act  of  1922,  and  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930.   These  laws  imposed  higher  import  duties  and 
made  it  difficult  for  foreigners  to  earn  a  sufficient  supply  of  dollar  ex- 
change through  exports  to  pay  for  imports  from  the  United  States  and  to  make 
payments  on  their  war  and  postwar  debts. 

These  tariff  laws  also  generated  among  other  countries  a  series  of  retaliatory 
measures  which  further  throttled  U.S.  and  world  trade.   As  a  result,  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  declined.   By  1934  they  had  fallen  to  about  half  of 
their  level  a  decade  earlier.   Significant  declines  took  place  for  all  major 
U.S.  farm  products:   Cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  tobacco,  vegetable  oils  and 
oilseeds,  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

It  became  apparent  that  if  foreign  trade  was  to  be  revived,  steps  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  rigid  barriers  to  trade.   To  accomplish  this 
objective.  Congress  passed  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and 
reversed  the  trade  restrictive  policy  of  the  postwar  years  of  the  First  World 
War. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  expanded  --  partly  because  of  tariff  reductions  --  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.   During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  exports 
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increased  sharply.   Postwar  implementation  of  policies  of  freer  trade  through 
successive  renewals  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  were  associated  with 
a  continued  increase  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

The  United  States  in  recent  years  has  consistently  used  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  forum  to  press  for  trade  liberalization  --  that  is, 
relaxation  or  removal  of  barriers  erected  against  agricultural  as  well  as 
industrial  trade.   The  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  is  enabling 
the  United  States  to  expand  further  the  trade  horizons  of  the  free  world. 

In  the  highly  interdependent  American  economy,  a  reduction  of  U.S.  exports  of 
agricultural  products  would  reduce  employment  and  hence  buying  power  in  the 
domestic  market  for  the  products  of  U.S.  agricultural  producers.   Then,  too, 
if  restrictions  were  imposed  by  other  countries  against  U.S.  exports,  this 
would  result  in  bigger  surpluses  in  the  domestic  market  and  reduce  the  potential 
market  for  domestic  production.   If  this  were  to  develop,  other  uses  of  land 
resources,  which  otherwise  would  be  used  for  producing  for  the  export  market, 
would  need  to  be  made,  and  this  would  result  in  further  increases  in  output 
and  competition  in  the  domestic  market  from  these  shifted  resources.   This 
would  aggravate  the  surplus  problem. 

Trade  with  other  countries  is  necessary  for  many  reasons.   First,  foreign 
customers  cannot  buy  if  they  cannot  sell.   Second,  the  American  standard  of 
living  would  suffer  if  trade  were  severely  restricted,  as  there  are  some  things 
which  U.S.  producers  simply  cannot  produce  as  cheaply.   Third,  almost  half 
of  U.S.  agricultural  imports  like  coffee,  tea,  and  spices  are  not  directly 
competitive  with  American  agriculture.   Rather,  such  imports  fill  voids, 
satisfy  consumer  preferences,  round  out  mill  and  factory  supply  needs  to  enable 
more  efficent  operation,  and  even  furnish  raw  materials  for  agricultural 
enterprises  themselves.   At  the  same  time,  American  farmers  are  protected  by 
existing  legislation  and  agreements  from  large  and  sudden  increases  of  more 
competitive  agricultural  imports.   Fourth,  trade  is  necessary  to  move  domestic 
farm  surpluses  that  would  otherwise  depress  farm  incomes  and  raise  Government 
costs.   Fifth,  an  expansion  of  exports  which  can  come  about  from  increased 
trade,  is  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
Sixth,  U.S.  world  leadership  demands  that  the  United  States  help  and  not  hinder 
the  development  of  the   free  world  through  trade  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace. 
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